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“Proved to be the most satisfactory book”’ 


Stuyvesant High School, New York City 


For three years we have been using COLLAR AND DAN- 
IELL’S FIRST YEAR LATIN in our classes. On the whole, 
this book has proved to be the most satisfactory book for first 
year pupils that we have ever used. .. .The development of the 
Latin forms and the Latin syntax from the beginning to the end 
of the book has been handled with an almost intuitive under- 


standing of the needs and abilities of young pupils. 


Ginn and Company 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Walter E. Foster, Head of Department of Latin 


HE TEACHER WHO BELIEVES IN PREPARED- 
ness will approve the ‘Training Camp” (of seventy pages) 
which Professor Place has incorporated in SECOND YEAR 
LATIN as an immediate introduction to the student’s reading 


of Caesar. 


Book I of the Gallic War are studied intensively as a prepa- 
ration for the further reading of Caesar. 


view, for sustaining interest and for drilling the pupil upon in- 
flections; (2) a Vocabulary, usually of ten words, selected from the 
succeeding chapter of the text; (3) certain Principles of Syntax, with 
examples from the succeeding chapter of the text and references to 
the Grammatical Appendix. Indirect discourse is developed grad- 
ually from the standpoint of English. The second section consists 
of the chapter of Caesar for which the pupil has been preparing in 
the first section. The third section is an exercise in Latin Compo- 


ie each chapter the first section consists of (1) a Preliminary Re- 


In this new feature the first twenty chapters of 


sition. 
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REPETITION IN HOMER AND TENNYSON! 


I hope to be able to show that the subject I am about 
to discuss has some practical interest for members of 
an English Association, but I shall be obliged to traverse 
for a time a region which the sphere of such a society 
must be stretched to include. I have in fact to dwell 
for a little on the course of the literary problem known 
as the Homeric Question—the problem of the age, 
the origin, and the history of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Some have given it up as insoluble; others are more 
sanguine, now that the marvellous results of excava- 
tion have given the discussion a much wider scope and 
the question itself a very living interest. It has come 
to embrace all the problems presented by the language, 
the culture, and the ethnology of Greece in her very 
early days. In the course of last century it had been 
dragged down to a low level; it had really become the 
sport of cranks. Now it is on a far higher plane. 
The great ones of the classical world, and especially 
the most.eminent. of our archaeologists, far from dis- 
daining, are constantly attracted by, the supreme 
mystery of the origin and the preservation of these in- 
comparable poems. 

With the history of the question I am going to trouble 
you only to the extent of mentioning one or two points 
init. You know that a century and a quarter ago the 
great German scholar Wolf propounded the view— 
known as the Small-Lay Theory—that, as late as the 
sixth century B. C., when Pisistratus of Athens some- 
how got them welded together, the Iliad existed only 
as a mass of heroic songs which were in the popular 
mouth throughout the then Greek world. This 
hypothesis and various modifications of it were hotly 
discussed for a long period; but at length, towards the 
end of last century, something like unity of belief— 
on the main question—appeared to have been attained. 
The basis of this concordat was the new view—known 
as the Kernel or Expansionist Thecry—that there 
was an original nucleus about which each epic had 
grown by the addition or the incorporation of other 
lays relating to the great saga of the Trojan War. 
And now the Kernel Theory is going too. For the 


!This paper was read, about 1913, at St. Andrews, Scotland, at 
a meeting of the St. Andrews Branch of the English Association of 
England and Scotland. 

tr. Shewan's paper, as it reached me originally, was not docu- 
mented with specific references to books and periodicals. This 
was natural, in view of the circumstances under which it was pre- 
pared and delivered. I found it so fascinating, and it seemed to 
me of such importance, that I jotted down various notes upon it— 
im No sense, however, exhaustive. It seemed to me that here was a 
field extraordinarily promising, out of which many articles and 
dissertations might be ultimately developed. 

I therefore wrote to Mr. Shewan, requesting him to define more 
Specifically his incidental references in the body of his paper, 
and to give a general bibliography of the subject of repetition. 

Cc. K. 


Iliad, at any rate, it practically received its quietus 
when, after it had been for a century the firm belief— 
perhaps the firmest of all Homeric beliefs—that the 
Lay of the Wrath of Achilles was the very core of that 
poem, a new school of scholars arose who declared 
that, far from being the earliest of the lays, it was 
really the latest of all, and was used or invented only 
to bind the others into an epic. The Kernel, as an 
English scholar, Mr. T. W. Allen, put it, suddenly 
became the shell, and that with very disturbing effect 
on all methods of enucleation. 

There has been in fact a strong reaction against 
disintegrating hypotheses of all kinds, however they 
may be labelled. I find myself using the language of 
one convert, who formerly ‘‘breathed out threatenings 
and slaughter’, when I say that the minds of men have 
revolted against the notion that two poems which have 
been one of the chief glories of literature throughout 
the ages should owe their existence to a process of 
fortuitous growth. Old offenders are actually coming 
into the confessional and doing penance for ‘‘the con- 
fusions of a wasted youth”, and are telling us and each 
other, what some knew already, that you must really 
treat a poet as a poet, that you should approach a 
great poem with the respect due to a work of art, and 
that poetry which came into existence at such an 
early period, and of which from external sources so 
little is known, should itself give the canons for its inter- 
pretation, dr at least that we should proceed with ex- 
treme caution in our application of modern principles. 
That is on the literary side. If we turn to the material 
aspect, we find that messages of encouragement are 
frequent from the area in which the Homeric life was 
lived. Within the present year we have had un- 
earthed, though I cannot stop to point its exact signifi- 
cance in the controversy, what the experts describe as 
a genuine Homeric cemetery. We have had a high 
authority? assuring us, after minute personal investi- 
gation on the spoc—which included, by the by, a walk 
round Troy, done under eleven minutes, along the route 
that Hector took as he fled before Achilles—that the 
Trojan War is good histary, and that the geography of 
the Troad is most accurately described in the Iliad. 
And only a fortnight ago we had the pleasure of listen- 
ing in St. Andrews to a vindication from the lips of an 
experienced excavator, Mr. Wace, of a section of that 
poem which has always been a favorite point of attack. 
As I heard his identification of sites and his exposition 
of their local or political importance, I felt, as each 
familiar name appeared, that nail after nail was being 

2Dr. Walter Leaf, in his Troy (London, 1912. For a review of 


this book, by Professor John A. Scott, see Tur CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
6.125~-126). 
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driven into the coffin in which we hope many old and 
unworthy suspicions are buried for ever, unwept and 
unhonored. P 

But for years in this matter the Whig dogs did have 
the best of it. They had their own many differences, 
some of them real Kilkenny differences; but, as the 
Greek epigram has it, though men may reach the 
nether world by many ways, the breeze that bears 
them thither is one. And amid all their differences 
these destructive critics of last century—to whom 
Mr. Frederic Harrison in his new work* gives the ex- 
pressive name of ‘“‘Smashers’’—had one bond of union 
in a very remarkable code of working principles. One 
of the best, from their point of view, was the discovery 
of inconsistency—in the narrative, the mythology, the 
culture, and what not. A century agoa great German 
authority had the hardihood to declare that two 
passages exhibiting this infirmity could not be by the 
same author (G. Hermann, Opuscula 6.147). Our 
countryman, Colonel Mure, of Caldwell, shewed in 
reply‘ that the Aeneid exhibits not inconsistency 
merely, but even flagrant contradictions. In one 
place the Wooden Horse is made of fir, in another of 
maple, in a third of oak. The hero journeys north 
from a scene in midwinter and finds himself at once in 
spring or even summer. Only the other day I saw it 
stated that there are, in the Deserted Village, an- 
achronism and atopism (the latter a term adopted by 
Dr. Leaf from an essay by De Quincey) which I should 
think might be used to split that poem into primal 
components. Mistakes of the kind are catalogued in 
every work on literary curiosities. A new volume, 
Pickwick Riddles and Perplexities, by Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald (London, 1912), will show you how they 
may abound in a quite modern narrative. In ancient 
epics a certain amount of irregularity of structure 
need not be wondered at. As Professor Gummere puts 
it (The Oldest English Epic, 8), the adventures in 
these old cycles were not made to modern order. And 
then there was, as one of these working principles, 
what Mure described as “a two-edged logic’, ‘‘which 
nothing could resist’—‘Heads I win, tails you lose’! 
A thing mentioned once was suspicious; yet the old 
bard was apparently bound in honor to mention a 
thing at least twice! But when he did so, imitation 
was detected. Or, again, you set up some ideal of 
your own, and you were severe on every departure 
from the type. It might be an ideal house. Sir 
Walter Scott, by the way, would have fared badly at 
the hands of these critics, for I have seen it stated 
that the architecture of his castles will not bear close 
scrutiny. Or it might be an ideal style; you might 
look askance at all attempts at humor, or condemn 
anything that to you personally was inferior to the 
best. You had in fact an ideal Homer of your own, 
and you banned all deviations from any such purely 
subjective standard as intrusions by late, unscrupulous 
meddlers. Tothese the Germans loved to give opprobri- 
ous names; they were generally dolts, duffers, botchers, 


tAmong My Books (London, 1912). 
‘History of Greek Literature, 1. a ff., and Appendix F. 


and so forth. Little was known of them. But the 
blots and botchings must have been done by somebody, 
and the blacker you painted the monstrous regiment 
of botchers, the more, of course, the sins which you 
could attribute vo their agency. Criticism was de- 
graded to little more than a hunt for what were called 
peculiarities, and regarded as sure marks of decadence, 
If a passage or tract in the poems which to the par- 
ticular critic was obviously late for other reasons did not 
show them, he said ifs author, though late, had an 
accurate knowledge of the epic practice or language. 
Before such tricks of the critical trade opposition was 
helpless. Those who resorted to them could only be 
allowed to stew in their juice, and they have stewed 
till the fiber and savor have gone out of them. It is 
in Germany, where the system grew up and prospered 
mightily, that its condemnation is now most forcibly 
expressed; and, when I read an occasional paper on 
Biblical Criticism, such as Why I am not a Higher 
Critic, by Mr. W. St. Clair Tisdall (London, 1911), 
or Is a Revolution in Pentateuchal Criticism at Hand?, 
translated from the Dutch, by the Rev. Johannes 
Dahse (London, 1912), I gather that similar excesses in 
another domain are coming to be known by their fruits. 

To these samples of what is now regarded as a 
perverse modus operandi have to be added the 
repetitions. They constitute one of the most striking 
and persistent features of the Homeric poetry. Even 
those who have only a distant school-day acquaintance 
with the text can never forget the formulae: ‘To him 
replied Hector of the waving plume’, ‘the sun went 
down and all the ways were darkened’, and all the rest. 
But the formulae are but a small part of the whole. 
Now, it was soon laid down that, except in a few specified 
cases, repetition was to be taken as indicating imitation 
or plagiarism, and you can easily understand what a 
power this gave to the professional dissector of the 
Homeric corpus. For the poetry swarms with repe- 
titions. It has been calculated that one-third of the 
matter in the two poems is repeated, and I do not 
suppose that a parallel to that is to be found in any 
other literature. 

Two views were possible—one, of unlimited borrow- 
ing, imitation, or patching by a host of poets from their 
predecessors, or, that we have one poet practising an 
economy of phraseology which is observed in other 
literary efforts of an early age. The critics who were 
bent on the dismemberment of the text chose the former 
view, and, as they were too often prone to excess in the 
application of their methods, they were able to play 
sad havoc. Their immediate object was the con- 
demnation of certain passages, and even whole books, 
as late and inferior, and in their own opinion they 
succeeded admirably. About four books of the Iliad 
they had no doubt at all, and one of them, the tenth, 
was to them a standing joke. Its general impropriety, 
they held, made it an affront to the Homeric common- 
wealth. It became the pariah of the Iliad and the 
butt of all critical derision. To gird at it was to be 
fashionable, and many treatises and essays were devoted 
to the book by itself. In short, it became one of the 
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commonplaces of such criticism that the Doloneia, 
as the book is called, was a late and ungenuine pre- 
tender to Homeric honors. 


In one of these papers a German scholar, Dr. Albert 
Gemoll, argued, in Hermes 15. 557 ff., with much accept- 
ance, that this book of the Iliad was later than the 
Odyssey (which was itself assumed to be the later of 
the two poems), and a fortiori later than the rest of the 
Iliad; and this proof was based on a dozen repeated 
passages, some of them very brief, which appeared 
both in the Doloneia and in the Odyssey. I need not 
trouble you with details of what proved to be‘an ex- 
tremely weak demonstration, but will only say that 
a simple refutation was practicable and effective. 
If Gemoll’s method was good for the Doloneia and the 
Odyssey, it was good for the Doloneia and the other 
books of the Iliad. But there was no difficulty in 
shewing, in Gemoll’s own way, that the Doloneia was 
earlier than books of the Iliad which the critics re- 
garded as primeval. So that it was both the latest of 
all the books and the earliest of all the books, and that, 
in Euclid’s phrase, is absurd. 

This result led me to devote attention to the Homeric 
repetitions in other parts of the poems, and to the litera- 
ture, all of it German except one big and not very 
illuminating work in Danish, which deals with them!. 
It was somewhat irksome toil, and a point came when 
I welcomed relief in an idea which occurred to me— 
could anything similar (it would probably be only 
remotely similar) be found in the work of any modern 
poet? I rose from my seat as the idea struck me, 


‘Paul Cauer, Grundfragen der Homerkritik?, 396, 486 ff. (Leip- 
zig, 1900); W. Christ, Die Wiederholungen Gleicher und Ahnlicher 
Verse in der Ilias, in Sitzungsberichte der Philosophisch-Philo- 
logischen und. Historischen Klasse der Kaiserlichen Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Munchen, 1. 221-272 (Munich, 
1880); Heinrich Diintzer, Homerische Abhandlungen, Cap. 
XVII, 464 ff.; J. E. Ellendt, Drei Homerische Abhandlungen, 
57 ff. Fp Ref 1884); Albert Gemoll, Die Beziehung zwischen 
Ilias und Odyssee, Hermes 18(1883), 34-06; M. Goldschmidt, 
Gentagelserne i de Homeriske Wigte (Copenhagen, 1900); M. 
Groeger, Die Einfluss der Ilias auf die Comeaeiee der Odyssee, 
Rheinisches Museum 59 (1904): Hayman, edition of the Odyssey 
1866-1882); P. D. C. Hennings, Homers Odyssee: Ein Kritische 

ommentar (Berlin, 1903); G. Hermann, De Iteratis apud Ho- 
merum (Leipzig, 1840); Gustav Hinrichs, Die Homerische Chrysei- 
espisode, Hermes 17(1882), 50-123; K. L. Kayser, Homerische 
Abhandlungen(Leipzig, 1881); Andrew Lang, The World of Homer, 
289-204 (London, 1910); Maximilian Lechner, De Pleonasmis 
Homericis, I-I] (Ansbach, 1882-1883; Nurnberg, 1890); Ernst 
Lentz, De Versibus apud Homerum Perperam Iteratis (Barten- 
stein, 1881); D. B. Monro, edition of the Odyssey, 327-331 (Ox- 
ford, 1891); R. Peppmialler, Commentar des XXIV Buches der 
Ilias (Berlin, 1876: see below, Roemer); Ernst Pfudel, Die Wieder- 
holungen bei Homer. I. Beabsichtigte Wiederholungen (Liegnitz, 
1891); A. Roemer, Ein Dichter und ein Kritiker (Munich, 1877: a 
reply to Peppmiller); Karl Sittl, Die Wiederholungen in der 
Odyssee (Munich, 1882); Karl E. Schmidt, Parallel-Homer oder 
Index Aller Homerischen Iterati in Lexikalischen Anordnung 
Zusammengestellt (Gottingen, 1885); Id., Beitrage zum Parallel- 
Homer, in Programm des Progymnasiums Létzen (Koénigsberg, 
1881); Id., Nachtrage zum Parallel-Homer, in Festschrift zum 
50-jahrigen Doctor jubilaum L. Friedlander Dargebracht, 300~ 
ry (Leipzig, 1895); Van Leeuwen, editions of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey (Leyden, 1909-1917). 

For more general discussions of repetition see A. Filipsky, Das 
Stehende Beiwort im Volksepos (Villach, 1886); Churton Collins, 
Studies in Poetry and Criticism, 169 ff. 
<Mr Shewan is well aware that the foregoing list is not exhaustive. 


» 


Professor Samuel E. Bassett, of the University of Vermont, kindly - 


adds the following references: Carl Rothe, Die Bedeutung der 
Wiederholungen fur die Homerische Frage, in Festschrift des 
Franzésischen Gymnasiums in Berlin, 1800; Jd., Die Ilias als 
Dichtung, 22-25 (Paderhorn, 1910); Engelbert Drerup, Das 
Fanfte Buch der Ilias, passim: see also the Index, page 441 (Pader- 
horn, 10912); /d., Homerische Poetik, 1. 368-376 (Wurzburg, 
1921); John A. Scott, American Journal of Philology 32 (tort), 
313-321. Professor Bassett thinks Rothe's work ‘the most im- 
portant of all contributions on the subject’’. c. K.> 


purposing to take down from a book-case the first 
volume of poetry which should catch my eye, and the 
first was a little green volume marked on the back 
In Memoriam. As I read the title, my resolution 
weakened; the contrast between that poem and the 
epics of Homer seemed so great. The modern poem 
is an elegy in the form of songs embodying lament and 
reflection; the epics are long and continuous narratives. 
stories told doubtless for entertainment only, of the 
battles and loves of “‘gods and heroes long ago”, 
or of voyagings in “‘perilous seas”. The one expresses 
the feelings and the beliefs of an individual and his 
attitude to the great problems of life, at a time when 
these were stirring the minds of men and calling for 
new solutions, and is of an intensely personal, sub- 
jective character throughout; in the others the per- 
sonality of the poet is all but completely suppressed. 
The one describes a phase in the life of an individual; 
the others give a picture, such a picture, it has been 
said, as has seldom, if ever, been given by another poet, 
of the life and the culture of a period in the history of 
the world. The one was written by a poet who was 
heir to all the ages of literary effort in the three millenia 
that have passed since Homer proclaimed the opening 
of European literature; the others were composed in” 
the childhood of Greece, in an age which we indeed no 
longer regard as rude and barbarous, but which might 
be so described by comparison with British civilization 
fifty years ago. Hence there was little ground for 
anticipating that a comparison would yield anything 
of interest. But, thinking that for this very reason 
anything discovered would be the more valuable, I 
read In Memoriam through once more with great care, 
noting repeated matter as far as I could, and this single 
reading was so fruitful of surprises that I procured a 
Concordance, and continued the examination with re- 
sults which proved still more gratifying. 


Now, to return for a litde to the Homeric repetitions, 
if one were to attempt to give, what is not to be found 
in the literature of the subject, a complete classifi- 
cation, one might begin really ab ovo by taking even 
the letter and the syllable, and, strange as it may seem, 
there would be something of interest to say even about 
these ultimate elements. I should then pass to the 
single word, devoting separate attention to the epithet, 
and from it to the phrase. The next extension would 
be to the sentence or the line, under which would 
come the formula, and last would come the passage, 
including a very interesting class, the detailed similes. 
But even thus the enumeration would not be complete. 
One could not exclude from it certain figures of speech, 
and frequently recurring expedients and ideas. Even 
incidents and scenes, even the dramatis personae are 
duplicated. Repetition is all over the poems, and 
the field about which the magnifying glass of the critic 
was wont to wander was wide and varied, 


I purpose in the first place to call special attention to 
the phrase, including with it sentences not long enough 
to be styled passages, and not formal enough to be 
classed as formulae. It has often happened that the 
recurrence of a phrase, not to mention the single word, 
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has been fatal to a passage. Yet repeated phrases, 
and I am speaking on tabulated lists, are in hundreds. 
And it is interesting to trace Homer’s practice in regard 
to them. It is not enough to say there is nothing 
strange about the use of the same phrase more than 
once. Homer had his own peculiar way with his 
phraseology. No doubt all great poets have, and 
careful study would bring thac way to light in given 
cases. The point is put in the most general way by 
Francis L. Marsh in his lectures on the English Lan- 
guage, 126 (London, 1862), when he says, 

out of our universal magazine of words, and their 
combinations, every man selects his own implements 
and weapons, and we should find in the verbal repertory 
of each individual. . .a key that would unlock many 
mysteries of his particular humanity. 


Applied to poets, this is only to say that they have 
their idiosyncrasies. For a good example I would 
refer to Mr. Rannie’s paper, in the new volume of 
Studies by members of this Association, on Keats’s 
Epithets. Junior members eager for more occupation 
than they have got might note it as a model on which 
to work. In Homer's case there is much that does not 
appear to the casual reader, and which has to be dug 
out by humble spadework. 

But even to casual reading there is disclosed a mass 
of stereotyped, frequently recurring phraseology, 
usually called the Epic Commonplace, or, in German, 
the Gemeingut or Common Stock. It includes the 
epithet, the formula, and certain phrases, and all these 
are used as required on every page of the poems. To 
these Professor Murray, in a rash moment (Rise of the 
Greek Epic', 215), wished to add the similes, on the 
ground that they had, to use hisown unhappy expression, 
a “ready-made air’, and constituted an available 
supply on which any bard might draw. But that can- 
not be allowed. Now this material no doubt grew 
with the Epic and was used by Homer because it was 
traditional to use it. The notion of an unlettered 
bard, begging his bread and singing his songs “for 
good cheer’’, as Bentley put it, has been left far behind. 
The learned are agreed that Homer came at the end of 
a period of poetical development. Some of the common- 
place may be his own; we cannot say. This much we 
may be sure is his own, the wonderful skill with which 
he manipulated it. We marvel that what might al- 
most be described as a mere mechanical adjunct, in- 
stead of generating an offensive monotony, and cramp- 
ing the singer and fostering formality, has been made 
one of the great ornaments of the poetry, so nicely is it 
attuned to matter and action, so perfect is its adapta- 
tion to the hexameter in which it is set. It only 
serves to enhance the simplicity which is recognized 
as one of the outstanding qualitites of the Homeric 
style. Far from finding that ic palls on usinrepetition, 
“we look for the iteration and enjoy it’’, as Samuel 
Butler said (Preface to his Translation of the Iliad, 


viii). ‘In Homer’’, Professor Dixon says in his new 


and informing work on the Epic (English Epic and 
Heroic Poetry, 322 [compare 239: London, 1912]), 
what delights us is that “every word counts’,—a 


wonderful tribute when one reflects that hundreds of 
the words are not merely repeated, but frequertly re- 
peated in the same form of words, and often, one might 
almost say generally, in the same position in the verse, 

This commonplace is not peculiar to the Greek 
epic. I need only remind you of the epithet and for- 
mula in Beowulf. Indeed, Professor Dixon goes so 
far as to regard it as almost essential to his ‘‘authentic” 
epic. He thinks the author of a poem claiming that 
description should have inherited ‘‘a great poetic 
tradition, a style prepared for him by previous min- 
strels steeped in the lays and legends of their country”. 
The commonplace dates in fact from the infancy of 
poetry, and is the outcome ‘of ages of elaboration, 
For proof of that we have only to refer to that product 
of an early day, the ballad. It has its own ‘Gemeingut'’. 
When Mr. Andrew Lang composed some imitations of 
traditional ballads, he found, though the stories he 
told were new, that his productions (to use his own 
words )“abounded in ballad formulae’. Now, your 
repetition expert does usually begin with a selfdenying 
ordinance in regard to this standing commonplace; 
it is to be allowed to pass without suspicion. But 
he soon begins to kick at the bar that keeps him out of 
so rich a field. And he kicks in vain: no concession can 
be made. In the words of Professor Gummere (The 
Oldest English Epic, 18), “a variant repetition is 
woven into the very stuff of the epic’’. 

So much, then, for the commonplace. But there are 
numerous repeated phrases which are obviously no 
part of it, and others as to which opinion will differ. 
It is better to consider the phrases in the mass, and, 
when we do so, we recognise several points in the 
poet’s treatment of them. We see at once that we 
can classify them according to form—noun and noun, 
verb and noun, adverbial and adjective phrases, and 
soon. Then we notice how the poet extends the use of 
an individual form by simply varying one word or by 
introducing greater variety while still careful of the 
type. More than that, we find that the same phrase is 
used in applications which are startlingly different. 
and, further, in meanings which are totally distinct. 
I cannot stop to give examples, but only note that we 
see one tendency prevailing—the inclination in favor 
of the familiar phrase where it can be used. There is 
an obvious striving to husband means of expression. 
The objection, so dominant in modern literature, to 
saying the same thing more than once in the same 
words, was not felt. We are in the habit of avoiding 
even the repetition of a word in close proximity to a 
previous occurrence. Homer had no such scruple. 
Even as regards later Greek poets, Professor Jebb 
notes, in comments on Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus 
554, 709, that in such matters the ancients are not to 
be judged with modern fastidiousness. 

Another point-in connection with the phrase is 
well put in a paper by Mr. A. B. Cook—the only 
paper, I think, in which I have ever seen the matter 
referred to’—when he says, ‘‘an expression once used 

6Mr. Cook's paper, entitled Associated Reminiscences, was 


published in The Classical Review 15 (1901), 338-345. In an 
article entitled Studies in Sophocles’s Trachinians, which appeared 
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haunts the memory and tends to be used again’; and 
he adds that not only does the iteration often take 
place in the same position in the verse, but the fact 
that the poet has come to that part of the line pre- 
disposes him to repeat the phrase that fitted it before. 
I will give an instance from Homer. We have in 
different parts of the poems three lines commencing 
Néorwp olos ture, ‘Nestor alone stood his ground’, 
Néorwp olos ve, ‘Nestor alone was a match for 
him’, Néorwp a’ rér’ épige, ‘Nestor in his turn was wont 
to sit’? on a certain seat as his father had done before 
him. Here you have no conscious repetition of a form 
of words to suit recurring circumstances. The poet 
has something to say about Nestor as he is commencing 
a line, and the old man’s name at that point recalls a 
phrase which produces a form of words which is in 
mere reminiscence of that phrase, or, to use a German 
word, in ‘Anklang’ with it. Of course one cannot dis- 
criminate closely between the conscious and the sub- 
conscious repetition, nor is there any practical impor- 
tance in drawing the distinction. But one might remark, 
in passing, that, if repetition of the tpsissima verba 
is to be taken as raising a presumption of: imitation, 
surely one might argue with at least as much reason 
that such cases of unconscious, unstudied iteration 
may be taken as an indication of the working of one 
mind. 

And one other point. In Homer, common words, 
especially longer words which require some accommo- 
dating to the hexameter, tend to have their own fixed 
positions in the line. One could give examples by the 
hundred, as an adverb used 33 times, always closing the 
fourth foot, or a part of a verb ending the verse in 100 
out of 107 occurrences. And the same with the phrase. 
The expression for ‘to the hollow ships’ occurs 19 times 
in the Iliad, and always commences the verse. It has 
probably seldom struck any one that the work of 
modern poets, who are not subject to the restraint 
which an abundant epic commonplace imposes, ex- 
hibits any such feature, but further on we shall find 
examples. 

And now, in the familiar words of our old friend Mr. 
Jorrocks, I can cut this preliminary cackle and come to 
the horses. Let us turn to In Memoriam and see if 
repetitions are to be found in it which can be claimed 
as similar in nature to those described for Homer. 
I cannot read out to you all the repeated matcer; I 
can only give samples and you must take my word for 
it that it is really abundant. The poem is, on a rough 
calculation, only one-twentieth of the length of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey together, and I do not go so far 
as to say that, multiplied twenty-fold, the bulk of the 
repetitions would equal those in the Homeric epics. 


originally in the Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion 33 (1902), 5-20, Professor Mortimer Lamson Earle dealt with 
the same subject. In this paper, as reprinted in The Classical 
Papers of Mortimer Lamson Barle (Columbia University Press, 
1912), page 5, note 2, Professor Earle referred to Mr. Cook's paper, 
and added these words: “I gladly acknowledge the impetus which 
Mr. Cook's paper has given to my studies’. In The Classical 
Review 15 (1901), 466, Mr. William Everett, under the caption 
‘Associated Reminiscences’, mentions an ‘amusing instance’’ of 
such associated reminiscences in modern Latin verse. In The 
Classical Review 16 (1902), 146-158, 256-267, Mr. Cook recurs to 
the subject, under the title Unconscious Iterations (with Special 
Reference to Classical Literature). c. K. 


It is not to be expected. One must make allowance 
for differences already referred to, and especially for 
the absence from the modern poem of a special common- 
place. But the correspondence is, in view of these 
differences, a very remarkable one indeed. 


To begin with the simple phrase, the practice is, in 
several respects, just the Homeric way. The repetition 
with variation in the following is exactly in the Homeric 
manner—‘‘the circle of the wise’, ‘‘the circle of the 
breast”’, ‘“‘the circle of the hills’. So for “light and 
shade’, “beam and shade’”’, “‘sun and shade’’, “‘beat the 
floor and beat the ground”; “‘dash’d with wandering 
isles of night”, “is dash’d with flecks of sin’, “deep 
tulips dash’d with fiery dew’. Sometimes the com- 
bination of words becomes formal to a degree and re- 
curs over and over again. The form ‘from more to 
more”, “from deep to deep”, is found no fewer than 23 
times, perhaps oftener. Less frequent, but quite 
common, is the type, “breathe a thousand tender 
vows”, “But he, he knows a thousand things’, ‘To 
whom a thousand memories call’. And as a last ex- 
ample, note ‘‘To where in yonder orjent star’, ‘‘And 
drown’d in yonder living blue’, “Or dives in yonder 
greening gleam”, “And roar from yonder dropping 
day”, ‘And ground in yonder social mill’; in every 
one of the five cases we have exactly the same form and 
order, “yonder” followed by a noun with a dissyllabic 
epithet between the two words. Whether this is the 
conscious use of a regular approved form or not I do 
not seek to determine. The poet drops into a familiar 
form probably without thinking much about it. In 
most cases we cannot say, but sometimes we seem to be 
able to distinguish. In the lines ‘And I perceived no 
touch of change”, and ‘‘The touch of change in calm 
or storm”, we have verbal repetition. But when we 
also find ‘Or touch’d the changes of the state’, and 
“A touch of shame upon the cheek’’, we see the re- 
semblance at once, but a resemblance apparently due 
only to the haunting influence of a form of words. I 
think the same may be said of a very remarkable 
triad, ‘‘Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire’, ‘Who built him 
fanes of fruitless prayer’, “wherefore grieve Thy 
brethren with a fruitless tear’, There is no re- 
currence of the same phrase; the subject-matter in 
each case and the frame of the sentence are quite 
different. The one word, as soon as it is recalled to the 
poet’s mind, at once makes the end of the line in a 
familiar form. It is perhaps the same with other in- 
stances. Early in the poem we have the line, ‘‘Like 
her I go, I cannot stay’’; and later on, ‘‘At least to me, 
I would not stay’; and in two other passages, ‘‘No 
lapse of moons can canker love, Whatever fickle tongues 
may say’’, and “Are earnest that he loves her yet, 
Whate’er the faithless people say”’. 


These must suffice as examples of the phrase, buc I 
may just mention instances which I have noted in other 


poems of Tennyson’s as illustrating this persisting in- 
fluence of a form of words, in these cases of the form of a 
line which has been already used. The first doublette 
is of lines familiar to everybody—‘‘And that full voice 
which circles round the grave”, and “In that fierce 
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light which beats upon the throne’. The parallelism 
extends through the verse to every single word in it. 
Just so in the pair of lines, in one poem—‘‘And all the 
man was broken with remorse’’, and in another, ‘‘And 
all the hall was dim with steam of flesh”. And in this 
particular case I happen to be able to show howa 
recollection of one or other or both these lines has in- 
fluenced other writers. Mr. Andrew Lang, in one of 
his Essays in Little, does a passage of Homer into 
English after the manner of several great poets, and 
_one, regarding which he slily remarks that ‘‘it could 
never be mistaken for a version by the Laureate”’ 
(meaning Tennyson), ends with the line, ‘‘And all the 
land was darkened by a mist’’—of course an intentional 
imitation. But I once happened to look into a volume 
of poems by Mr. Christie Murray, and in the verses on 
which I lighted was the line, ‘“‘And all the man was 
purified by love’. We have no difficulty in guessing to 
whom he owed the particular form. Here again it is 
not easy to say whether in any given case we have a 
mere influence or unconcealed imitation. In Sir 
Lewis Morris’s glowing verse, written of Socrates, 
“And that white soul, cloth’d with a satyr’s form, 
Which shone beneath the laurels day by day, And, 
fired with burning faith in God and Right, Doubted 
men’s doubts away’’, Mr. Dawson evidently finds 
imitation (The Makers of Modern Poetry, 394 [Lon- 
don, 1899]). He asks if it would ever have been 
written if Tennyson had not first written the Palace of 
Art. “The form’’, he adds, ‘is Tennyson’s and the 
thought too”. But of course Sir Lewis Morris might 
not have agreed. If I add from my notes the following 
peculiar lines which I have seen quoted from poems of 
Goldsmith, ‘‘A bed by night, a chest of drawers by 
day’’, and ‘‘A cap by night, a stocking all the day”, 
it is only to say that in these the verbal identity ab- 
solutely excludes all idea of mere unconscious repro- 
duction. 

To complete the case of the phrase, I have now 
only to recall your attention tc what I said about the 
frequent recurrence of the same word in the same 
posicion in the hexameter. We find that in Tennyson. 
I do not quote examples for the simple reason that it is 
observable in nearly every one of the quotations which 
I have already made from In Memoriam. The phrase 
when repeated takes its own place in the verse, and 
the principal or emphatic word claims its recognized 
place inside the phrase. Even when there is no phrase, 
but only a single word, it is remarkable how even it 
can come to have an acknowledged position, especially 
at the end of the line. Thus, out of 23 occurrences of 
the word “‘mind”, 18 are final. Similarly, the word 
“town’’ occurs 6 times and the word “breath” 12 
times, always ending the line. This is to be wondered 


at the less in In Memoriam, for the line is a short one, 
only half as long as the average hexameter. On the 
other hand, there is absent in Tennyson’s case the 
mass of fixed commonplace which is so potent a factor in 
the Homeric poetry. 

So much for the phrase. But I should be leaving 
you, with a very false impression if I led you to think 


that it is the main count in the repetitional indictment, 
The destructive critic would say that he founds mainly 
on the recurring passages, and he would have good 
ground for relying on them. They are numerous and 
important, and there is a point in connection with 
them for purposes of disruption which I cannot go into 
now. All I seek to do is to rebut the prima facie 
presumption against unity of authorship, which is said 
to arise from the mere fact of the presence in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey of numerous parallel passages, by 
showing that even in modern literature you may find 
a poet deliberately and freely repeating himself, and 
that without offence. In In Memoriam the repeated 
passage is about as common as the repeated phrase. 
I give you as specimens three of the five instances which 
occur on the first sheet of my notes: “My Arthur, 
whom I shall not see, Till all my widow’d race be run”; 
“The dust of him I shall not see Till all my widow’'d 
race be run”; “I feel it, when I sorrow most: ’Tis 
better to have loved and lost Than never to have loved 
at all”; and the same with the verbs in the past tense, 
not to mention a third passage, “Behold the man who 
loved and lost’’; “‘Old yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead, Thy fibres net the 
dreamless head”, and “Dark y>w, that graspest at the 
stones, And dippest towards the dreamless head’’. 
And, to add one longer and very beautiful case to this 
short selection, in one place we have, ‘‘While now we 
sang old songs that peal’d, From knoll to knoll, where, 
couch’d at ease, The white kine glimmered, and the 
trees Laid their dark arms about the field’, and, only 
thirty lines further on, “Till now the doubtful dusk 
reveal’'d, The knolls once more where, couch’d at 
ease’’, and so on as before. All these examples, and 
many more which might be catalogued, are intentional 
repetitions. And what are we to say of such ‘“self- 
quotations”, as Mr. Cook styles it? Surely only this, 
that the poet looked on his work, saw that it was 
good, and had no scruple about giving it to his public 
again. To quote from a recent bulletin of our Associa- 
tion, his was ‘‘the grin of delight” which Mr. William 
Morris assures us comes over the real artist, in letters 
or in other forms of art, at a close approximation to, 
if not an exact achievement of, his ideal. Nearly all 
these duplications are of stanzas or half stanzas which 
are striking in character either in matter or in diction, 
and no one has a harsh word for the repetition. And 
we are not to take that to be in itself—of course that is 
an important qualification—a blot in Homer which we 
not only condone but enjoy in our own poet. 


(To be concluded) 


St. ANDREWS, 


SCOTLAND A. SHEWAN 


REVIEW 


The Palace of Minos: A Comparative Account of the 
Successive Stages of the Early Cretan Civilization 
as Illustrated by the Discoveries at Knossos. Vol- 
ume I: The Neolithic and Early and Middle Minoan 
Ages. With 542 Figures in The Text, Plans, Tables, 
Coloured and Supplementary Plates. By Sir 
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Arthur Evans. London: Macmillan and Company 

(1921). Pp. XXIV + 721. 

The long expected publication of the results of the 
excavations at Knossos is begun with this volume and 
will be continued and concluded with two subsequent 
volumes. The present work carries the subject to the 
beginning of the Late Minoan epoch. As Dr. Evans 
states, in his Preface (XII), 

. . -[t is hoped that the Second Volume may cover the 
history of the Later Palace and with it the First and 
Second Periods of the Late Minoan Age. A Third 
and Supplementary Volume on a smaller scale will 
include a short history of the site in the concluding 
Late Minoan part of the Age, together with a tabular 
view of the Nine Minoan Periods, a general index, 
and Plans and Sections of the Palace. .. . 

If the price of che later volumes approximates that of 
Volume I, which is sold at six guineas in London, the 
work will represent an outlay that is beyond the means 
of most scholars and archaeologists who would naturally 
be interested in the subject. It seems to me to be a 
matcer of very great importance that in a budget for 
excavations sufficient funds should be set aside to cover 
the costs of the publications of the results, so that vol- 
umes incorporating such results could be distributed at 
a minimum price. 

My criticism of the price of the present work is not 
suggested by any discrepancy between cost and value. 
The book is, indeed, a masterwork beyond serious 
criticism. It is an encyclopedia of learning, a monu- 
ment to technical archaeological acumen, and a finished 
product of the printer’s art. The illustrations, which 
appear on almost every page, are unusually clear; 
the photographs, often reproduced in full-page size, 
are uniformly well selected and beautifully executed; 
the colored plates, seven in number, made from che 
paintings of Gilliéron and others, give a lively im- 
pression of the original appearance of painted pottery 
and frescoes, as well as an accurate reproduction of the 
faience figure of the snake-goddess. 

As the Index of the work is reserved for publication in 
Volume III, the present book cannot be conveniently 
used for ready reference. But the lack of an index is 
partially offset by a very complete table of contents, a 
review of which will give a brief survey of the scope of 
the entire work. 

The Introduction is a general essay on the Minoan 
Age, in which the use of the term ‘‘Minoan”’ as applied 
to Cretan civilization is defended, and evidence is 
quoted to support the thesis that Minos is a historical 
character who once ruled as priest-king at Knossos. 
The reader's attention is invited to a consideration of 
the subject of early racial origins as deduced from 
measurements of skulls, but Dr. Evans himself points 
out the frailty of this prop as a support for plausible 
theories, since he now assigns to the ‘‘long-headed 
Mediterranean Race’ the cupbearer on the fresco at 
Knossos which, when found, was described by him as 
belonging to the brachycephalic group. Of particular 
interest in this prefatory section is the statement by 
Dr. Evans (page 30) that he has adopted Edouard 
Meyer’s theory of Egyptian chronology, with the con- 


sequential modification of dates assigned to the Minoan 
periods. The approximate dates now given are: 
Early Minoan, 3,400-2,100 B.C.; Middle Minoan, 
2,100-1,580; Late Minoan, 1,580—1,200. 

The plan of the work is chronological, the first section 
dealing with the Neolithic Age. The use of the word 
‘chapter’ is avoided and subdivisions are classed as 
“paragraphs”. The chronological arrangement follows 
the familiar Minoan classification, but the wealth of 
material belonging to the Middle Minoan period has 
necessitated a subordinate grouping, according to 
objects, within the general chronological class. 

A very valuable quality of this book is its inclusion of 
comparative material. Although it is primarily a 
publication of the discoveries at Knossos, no informa- 
tion from other sources is neglected that might throw 
light on the period treated. Consequently, in the 
study of the Early Minoan age, much illustrative 
material is taken from Mr. Seager’s publication of the 
results of his excavations at Mochlos; and throughout 
the book complementary matter, wherever available, 
is freely introduced. 

Thus, in the discussion of the first Middle Minoan 
period, a subsection, B, of Paragraph 6 is devoted to an 
entirely new piece of excavation, conducted by Dr. 
Evans, in 1909, on the summit of Mt. Juktas, a mountain 
ridge south of Knossos. Here was found a shrine, 
surrounded by a temenos of which the limits were 
marked by walls of massive masonry. In the founda- 
tions of the shrine were left only a few minor objects of 
votive character, but the place is of particular interest 
as the location of the tomb of the Cretan Zeus, according 
to ancient tradition that still persists in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Other important new material is presented in a 
section, 14, of the second Middle Minoan period that is 
devoted to a comparative study of Cretan and Egyptian 
monuments and relationships. An account is here 
given of the recent discovery of extensive harbor works, 
based on the island of Pharos, off the mouth of the 
Nile, and convincing reasons are adduced in support of 
the view that the designers of these works were Minoans 
who had them constructed for the convenience of 
Cretan trading ships in their intercourse with Egypt in 
the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties. 

There are also in the book occasional modifications of 
earlier theories, because of new information secured by 
supplementary excavations on the site in 1913 and in 
1920. So, for example, additional knowledge of the 
drainage system of the palace has led to the inter- 
pretation of certain stone receptacles as ‘‘drain-heads” 
instead of ‘olive-presses’ (page 378), and so in the 
present revised publication the ‘Room of the Olive- 
Press” has become the “Area of the Stone Drain- 
Heads’’. Thus Dr. Evans is always ready to consider 
new evidence, even if results are produced which seem 
contrary to his own theories. He has also in this volume 
changed his opinion, expressed previously in Scripta 
Minoa, that the inscription on the Phaestus disk be- 
gins at the center of the disk, and has now accepted the 
convincing reasons to the contrary enunciated by 
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Italian scholars. Unfortunately, in the fourteen 
years that have passed since the discovery of the disk 
no progress whatever has been made towards its success- 
ful decipherment. 

But, even where no new developments or alterations 
are recorded, the reader is thrilled by the restatement 
of the progress of uncovering the palace, especially in 
the so-called ‘‘domestic quarter’, where the building 
is preserved to a height of several stories, and where it 
has been possible to restore, in part or whole, five 
flights of stairs (page 341). The arrangement of bed- 
rooms and baths in upper stories, and the systems of 
ventilation and plumbing reveal achievements in 
domestic architecture that have not been equalled 
until modern times. Great credit is due to the English 
architects for the skilful restorations of this part of the 
building, as shown in Figures 241-248. 

In the same Middle Minoan III period, in which is 
placed the domestic quarter of the palace, belong also 
the ‘‘temple repositories”, which are vividly described, 
with abundant and beautiful illustrations, in pages 
463 to 523. The three subsections here included deal 
respectively with the inlaid gaming-board; with the 
beads; and with the snake-goddess and relics of her 
shrine, objects that rank among the most interesting 
that were found at Knossos. The tentative arrange- 
ment of these objects shown in Fig. 377, with the equal- 
armed marble cross in the center, flanked by a snake- 
goddess on either side, although familiar from previous 
publication, is still ever freshly interesting and fascina- 
ting in its suggestion of possible artistic and religious 
affiliations. 

The reviewer cannot dwell on further details of the 
wealth of materia! and of the mass of learning contained 
in this work, but the study of the book itself is heartily 
recommended to all who may be interested in the history 
of art and civilization, or in the skill and the science that 
have wrested the detailed knowledge of these superb 
achievements from the soil. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY THEODORE LESLIE SHEAR 


CLASSICAL CONFERENCE AT VASSAR COLLEGE 


A Classical Conference was held at Vassar College, 
on Saturday, November 11, 1922. The President, 
Professor Lily R. Taylor, presided. The programme 
was as follows: Summer Travel in Italy and Greece— 
Ideals for a Classical Tour, Professor Elizabeth H. 
Haight, Vassar College, The Interest of Cumae and 
Segesta to a Student of the Aeneid, Margaret Taylor, 
Vassar, 1923, The Value of Seeing Mycenae and the 
Mycenean Finds to a Teacher of the Iliad, Miss 
Irene Ringwood, Vassar College, Practical Hints from 
Experience, Miss Mary L. Overocker, Poughkeepsie 
High School; Latin Activities Inside and Outside the 
Class-room, Miss Edith Rice, Germantown High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cicero’s Attitude toward 
the Conflict of 49 B.C., Professor Catharine Saunders, 
Vassar College; Fortes Ante Romulum, Professor 
Ida Carleton Thallon, Vassar College; Glimpses of 
Roman Africa (illustrated), Professor George M. 
Whicher, Hunter College. 


Miss Rice declared that to her mind the present 
readiness of classical teachers everywhere to probe 
searchingly into defects and to attempt to correct 
them was a most encouraging sign. The defects in the 


teaching of Latin which seem to her most serious are a 
cynical attitude coupled with a spirit of criticism 
toward all that is new, ignorance of the subject-matter, 
apathy, lethargy, and monotony of tone in the class- 
room, and lack of discipline. The teacher’s ideal 
should be to have an earnest and progressive mind 
whose own store of knowledge should be constantly 
enriched, to present the subject with vitality and with 
certain definite aims, chief among which must be the 
development of the pupil’s command of English and a 
closer and more definite correlation between Latin and 
other subjects. 

Professor Saunders made it clear that the current 
conception of Cicero's vacillating attitude at the 
beginning of the Civil War has no foundation. On 
the contrary, the careful reader of Cicero’s corre- 
spondence can not fail to be impressed with the clear- 
ness and positiveness of his estimate of the situation. 
From the beginning he feels that he owes his support to 
Pompey because of personal obligation and also be- 
cause Pompey represents the bona causa. However, 
he is convinced that an armed conflict should be 
avoided if possible, because it means fighting against 
a leader who has superior forces and who will stop at 
nothing; and he hopes that he himself will be able to 
act as mediator. The only question on which he 
wavers is one of policy: shall he follow Pompey or 
shall he stay in Italy and try to effect a reconciliation? 
Three reasons for his delay are apparent in the Letters: 
the influence of Atiicus, who is naturally cautious and 
is especially concerned for the safety of his friend; the 
cleverly wielded influence of the Caesarians and of 
Caesar himself, who aims to gain time and to keep 
Cicero neutral if he can not win him over; and con- 
sideration for his family. 

Professor Thallon, by means of a relief map, showed 
very clearly the influence of geography on the early 
history of Italy. The Po valley and the heel of the 
boot form isolated areas, and the Apennines 
divide the peninsula definitely into a northern and a 
southern region, one of which had connections with 
Central Europe, while the other was influenced by the 
civilization of Greece. The Alps were not an insuper- 
able barrier; even in the earliest times there were two 
streams of immigration into Italy, one through the 
Alpine passes, the other by way of the Adriatic. 
Northern Italy shows remains both of the Lake Dwellers 
and of the Terremare settlements on marshy ground— 
the latter carefully laid out with a cardo and a decu- 
manus. The relics (in which the Bronze Age is especially 
well represented) are most numerous in the valley of the 
Po, and the objects found are Similar to those found in 
Switzerland, but very different from the remains of 
Mediterranean civilization. The early Iron Age has 
left remains in the Po valley, in Etruria, and in Latium. 
This period witnessed further infiltration from the 
Alps and the Danube region, reinforced by influences 
from overseas. The strong resemblance between the 
Venetian region and the Danube, on the one hand, and 
between the Danube and Troy, on the other, suggests 
that Livy’s story of the migration of Antenor with a 
colony of the Eneti may have had a foundation in 
fact. Etruria was touched by influences which did 
not touch her neighbors—influences brought by in- 
vaders from the East, who fused with the earlier in- 
habitants. The tombs contain many objects imported 
from foreign countries, and the fact that these can be 
dated makes them very important for chronology. 
At Alba Longa relics of the early Iron Age have been 
found under volcanic rock, and all the evidence for 
Rome shows that that city dates back to an early 
period. 

The Officers elected for the coming year were, Presi- 
dent, Professor Lily R. Taylor; Vice-President, Miss 
Ada Fuller, Kingston High School; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Mary L. Overocker, Poughkeepsie High School. 
Vassar COLLEGE CORNELIA C, COULTER 


